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THE  HISTORICAL  STORY 

FOR  BOYS. 


Three  factors  compose  the  problem  of  the 
historical  story  for  boys  —  the  boy,  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  book  or  the  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

The  Boy *  —  One  of  the  foremost  sources 
of  confusion  in  the  appreciation  of  boy-nature 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  genius  instead  of 
the  normal  boy  is  made  the  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Because  certain  geniuses  in  their  boy¬ 
hood  read  and  enjoyed  the  masterpieces  of 
literature,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  if 
other  boys  read  the  same  great  works  they  too 
will  become  geniuses.  Mill  might  read  Greek 
when  he  was  nine,  but  it  is  a  non  sequitur  to 
infer  that  if  another  boy  is  compelled  to  study 
the  same  marvelous  language  at  the  same 
early  age  he  too  can  be  made  into  a  Stuart 
Mill.  We  are  prone  to  spell  “  the  child’ ’ 
with  a  capital  C.  Instead  of  rejoicing  because 
our  boys  are  not  geniuses,  but  are  healthy, 
normal  young  animals,  we  are  prone  to  select 
their  studies  and  elect  their  reading  with  the 
genius  in  view.  We  think  we  know  what  they 
ought  to  like,  and  then  compel  them  to  take 


it  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  We  confuse 
food  with  appetite.  In  the  opinion  of  certain 
teachers  even  the  gems  of  literature,  intro¬ 
duced  and  memorized  in  the  grammar  grades, 
sometimes  more  nearly  serve  as  an  emetic 
than  as  a  diet,  because  they  remain  fixed  in 
the  memory  of  the  child  as  a  part  of  an  im¬ 
posed  task. 

Then,  too,  we  confuse  the  production  of 
a  great  writer  with  that  of  a  wide  reader. 
Reading,  not  writing,  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper.  The  course  that  has  produced 
or  aided  in  developing  certain  eminent  writers 
is  sometimes  used  as  the  standard  for  the 
development  of  extensive  reading,  whereas  the 
two  may  be  in  nowise  related.  The  food  of 
one  may  be  the  poison  of  the  other. 

We  all  have  our  theories  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  boy  —  especially  if  we  have  no  boys 
of  our  own.  Who  has  not  pitied  the  boy  left 
to  the  care  of  a  spinster  aunt?  Who  has  not 
sympathized  from  the  depth  of  his  soul  with 
the  child  of  specialists  in  child  study?  From 
our  own  more  extensive  experiences  we  are 
prone  to  read  backward  into  boy  life  what  is 
not  there  but  exists  only  in  our  fancy  or  our 
dreams. 

The  normal  boy  is  neither  a  prig  nor  a 
prodigy;  he  is  just  a  healthy,  noisy,  shouting, 
singing  young  animal.  His  maiden  aunt  may 
have  “  certain  ideas  ”  as  to  what  is  proper, 


but  what  does  she  understand  ?  She  has  no 
children,  but  her  confidence  in  her  knowledge 
of  children  increases  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  probability  of  her  ever  having 
any.  Her  idea  of  deportment  would  make 
the  lad  into  a  priggish  little  old  gentleman. 
Her  conception  of  his  proper  garb,  by  com¬ 
parison,  would  make  a  mummy  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  Often,  too,  her  plan  for 
his  reading  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
just  because  she  has  thought  of  what  ought  to 
be  in  the  boy  instead  of  what  is  in  the  boy. 
If  he  is  normal,  he  prefers  Samson  to  Shelley, 
and  Jeffries  to  Swinburne.  He  would  rather 
tell  of  the  pitchers  in  the  national  league  than 
hear  of  the  virtues  of  the  wise.  He  may  be 
interested  in  the  artistic  touch  in  Rossetti’s 
Blessed  Damosel,  but  the  chances  are  he  pre¬ 
fers  a  “  damosel  ”  who  may  be  less  blessed, 
but  at  least  she  is  of  flesh  and  blood  and  can 
readily  distinguish  the  duties  of  the  umpire 
from  those  of  the  short-stop. 

All  this  does  not  imply  that  the  young  bar¬ 
barian  is  to  be  left  in  his  barbarous  tastes  for 
reading  or  for  food.  It  does  imply  that  he 
cannot  be  lifted  bodily  into  a  literary  light. 
Jonah’s  precipitate  departure  from  his  unique 
conveyance  is  an  act  of  grace  compared  with 
such  a  transference  of  young  readers.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  most  excellent,  but,  Mark  Twain  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  to  be  classified  with 


breakfast  foods.  What  is  sometimes  termed 
"  cultivating  a  taste  ,7  is  often  really  cloying 
an  appetite.  What  the  boy  is  and  does  and 
likes  cannot  wisely  be  ignored.  Sermons, 
provided  they  are  safe,  sound,  and  not  too 
long,  are  most  commendable  (perhaps  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  more  are  commended  than 
heard),  but  the  normal  boy  does  not  begin 
his  churchly  career  with  an  over-enthusiastic 
delight  in  this  means  of  grace.  It  is  better 
to  put  the  yeast  into  the  bread  before  the 
bread  is  put  into  the  boy. 

The  Boy's  Demands. —  The  normal  boy 
demands  a  story.  Sermons  may  be  better, 
but  not  for  him.  The  Bible  does  not  open 
with  a  scientific  disquisition  upon  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  hypothesis  of  anthropological  origins 
—  it  begins  with  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Even  the  Great  Teacher  did  not  speak  without 
a  parable.  This  is  the  law  of  life.  It  is 
more,  it  is  as  vital  as  breathing. 

In  his  story  the  boy  demands  action.  He 
wants  no  involved  plot,  no  introspective  analy¬ 
sis.  “Something  doing  ”  is  more  than  slang, 
it  is  a  demand.  For  him  the  tale  is  not 
adorned  by  an  implied  or  appended  moral. 
He  wants  no  tail  to  his  tale.  Even  when  the 
boy  is  quiet  he  wants  his  heroes  to  be  doing 
things.  Now  this  is  the  secret  of  the  appeal 
of  such  books  as  “  Deadwood  Dick”  and 


“  Slim  Sam  the  Sleuth.”  I  am  not  condoning 
the  reading  of  these  terrible  tales.  I  am 
claiming  only  that  the  philosophy  of  their 
appeal  shall  not  be  ignored. 

“  Is  it  true  ?  ”  This  question  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  boy’s  category.  Fairy  tales 
or  Arabian  Nights  may  be  read  by  him  and 
enjoyed,  but  they  are  not  masquerading. 
Truly  they  are  lies,  and  the  young  reader  is 
content.  But  there  is  to  be  no  sailing  under 
false  colors.  The  story  must  be  true  to  life, 
but  not  too  good  to  be  true. 

It  must  appeal  to  his  imagination.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  define  this  demand,  but 
it  is  as  real  as  his  hunger,  although  he  may 
be  unable  to  name  one  of  his  digestive  organs 
beyond  his  stomach.  The  appeal  of  the  book 
must  be  based  upon  what  he  comprehends, 
but  it  must  be  also  a  little  beyond  him. 
This  is  the  reason  why  stories  of  life  in 
boarding-school  are  more  popular  than  those 
of  public  schools,  of  college  life  than  of  day 
schools.  Even  his  response  to  the  mock 
heroics  of  scalping  Indians  is  based  upon  this 
fact.  The  boy  is  a  natural  hero-worshipper 
and  his  heroes  are  mainly  those  of  his  own 
land.  He  is  intense  in  his  patriotism  and  a 
lover  of  war  because  war  is  a  time  when 
heroes  are  made  and  things  are  done.  In  a 
large  class  of  newsboys  in  one  of  our  greatest 
cities,  Washington  was  voted  the  most  popu- 


lar  character  of  history,  Napoleon  was  second 
choice. 

The  Historical  Story *  —  That  the  histori¬ 
cal  story  does  appeal  to  boys,  statistics  prove. 
At  first,  it  is  true,  it  may  not  find  a  response 
so  immediate  as  that  given  the  book  which 
deals  with  a  special  interest  at  the  time,  like 
football  or  athletics,  but  for  a  steady  and  con¬ 
tinued  interest  it  easily  leads.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  in  one  of  our  largest  city  libraries  was 
recently  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 
a  slip  of  paper  was  handed  each  boy  as  he 
entered  and  he  was  requested  to  write  the 
titles  of  six  books  recently  read  and  most 
enjoyed.  Of  thirty-five  boys  who  responded, 
seventeen  placed  an  historical  story  first  in 
the  list.  Some  books  appeal  for  a  time ;  the 
historical  story  appeals  for  all  time.  Fifteen 
years  after  its  publication  a  certain  historical 
story  was  reported  at  the  head  of  the  juvenile 
books  most  in  demand  at  the  New  York  City 
public  libraries.*  The  vitality  of  this  class  of 
stories  for  boys  is  apparently  pronounced. 

The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Whether 
there  be  athletics,  the  rules  of  the  game 
change ;  whether  there  be  stories  of  school 
life,  the  buildings  crumble  and  new  genera¬ 
tions  of  boys  appear  on  the  campus ;  but 


*“  The  Search  for  Andrew  Field,”  First  Volume  of  “  War 
of  1S12  Series,”  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 


history  never  faileth.  It  contains  the  ele- 
ments  of  the  permanent,  the  heroic,  the  patri¬ 
otic,  the  vital,  which  are  eternal.  Washington 
is  never  out  of  date.  Pontiac  and  Tecumseh 
do  not  pass  from  the  stage.  Farragut  and 
Perrv  are  not  vanishing  figures.  Plymouth 
Rock  is  a  foundation  not  easily  shaken.  But 
the  book  must  be  more  than  a  record  of 
events,  it  must  contain  action;  not  mere  facts 
but  a  story.  It  does  not  glorify  war  but  it 
magnifies  the  heroic  and  the  lessons  taught  by 
victory  or  defeat.  Indeed,  all  true  history-  is 
a  record  of  war.  It  is  the  story  of  man’s  con¬ 
test  with  nature,  with  men,  and  with  himself. 
It  places  a  value  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
present  by  teaching  the  price  that  was  paid 
for  them  —  for  the  historical  story  is  not 
merely  one  of  adventure  but  also  of  that  which 
is  heroic,  patriotic,  historic,  true.  The  influx 
of  peoples  who  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
price  paid  for  liberty  in  America  intensifies  the 
value  of  stories  that  deal  with  national  founda¬ 
tions.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Terse v  fifiv- 
two  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  foreign 
birth.  1 

The  Treatment  of  the  Subject *  —  The 

historical  story  must  be  more  than  a  recital  of 
facts  ;  it  must  make  actions  and  actors  vital 
and  vivid.  It  is  historical  without  being  mere 
history.  Its  setting  must  be  in  verified  facts; 


the  story  is  of  action.  It  is  personal  rather 
than  biographical.  Indeed  this  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  demand  of  editors  as  well  as  of  boys 
to-day.  The  book  must  recognize  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  of  the  boy  that  it  be  true, 
interesting,  and  instructive  ;  but  the  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  like  a  skeleton  —  covered  with 
flesh  and  blood.  Only  lobsters  and  similar 
creatures  have  their  bones  outside  their  meat. 
The  highest  purpose  of  the  historical  story  is 
served  when  it  becomes  the  vestibule  through 
which  the  young  reader,  boy  or  girl,  —  for 
girls  read  these  stories  almost  as  much  as  boys 
do  —  enters  into  the  spacious  abode  of  history 
itself. 

Methods  of  Preparation.  —  Perhaps  I  may 
be  pardoned  and  my  object  will  not  be  mis¬ 
understood  if,  in  discussing  the  final  phase  of 
the  subject,  I  reveal  some  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  these  books. 
Given  the  desire  to  prepare  for  boys  and  girls 
certain  books  which  shall  be  inspirational,  but 
introductory  and  preparatory  rather  than  final, 
which  shall  be  instructive,  wholesome,  inter¬ 
esting,  true  in  the  lessons  they  imply  and 
teach,  and  yet  shall  be  looked  upon  only  as 
steps  to  higher  planes  both  in  literature  and 
history,  what  laws  must  be  observed  ? 

i .  The  book  must  be  written  by  a  lover  of 
boys.  There  can  be  no  divorce  between  the 


lover  of  history  and  the  lover  of  bo)s.  If 
one  does  not  look  upon  the  normal,  healthy 
boy  as  the  most  fascinating  object  in  creation 
let  him  avoid  the  task  as  he  would  shun  poi¬ 
son.  The  love  of  the  story  and  of  the  boy 
are  as  essential  as  the  love  of  history.  The 
facility  of  the  story-teller  may  be  developed 
but  it  never  can  be  implanted. 

2.  The  historical  material  used  must  be 
verified  and  every  place  described  must  have 
been  actually  seen.  The  psychological  gulf 
between  what  one  has  seen  and  what  one 
knows  only  by  hearsay  is  unconsciously  de¬ 
tected  and  is  as  impassable  and  fixed  as  that 
which  separated  Dives  from  Lazarus. 

3.  It  is  the  boy’s  point  of  view  which 
must  be  held  steadily  before  the  writer.  His 
own  may  perhaps  be  wiser,  but  it  cannot  be 
substituted.  In  my  own  labors  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  boys  themselves.  Certain  manuscripts  or 
chapters  are  put  to  the  actual  test  of  the 
boy’s  judgment  before  the  copy  is  sent  to  the 
publishers.  A  frequent  method  adopted  has 
been  for  my  wife  to  read  aloud  to  my  own 
boys,  while  I  sat  in  an  adjoining  room  un¬ 
observed,  but  not  unobserving,  listening  to 
comments,  and,  above  all,  watching  for  mani¬ 
festations  of  interest  or  disapproval.  The 
experience  of  librarians,  the  knowledge  of 
clerks  in  stores  where  books  are  sold,  watching 


boys  at  their  games,  listening  to  their  own 
comments,  their  judgment  as  expressed  in 
letters  written  to  the  authors  are  all  supple¬ 
mentary  aids  of  great  value. 

4.  The  questions  and  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  boys  are  suggestive  because  the  boy’s 
point  of  view  must  never  be  ignored.  For 
example,  in  gathering  the  material  for  certain 
historical  stories,  my  own  boys,  lads  at  the 
time,  scoured  the  regions  with  me.  Battle¬ 
fields  were  visited,  the  routes  of  the  armies 
followed,  the  “oldest  inhabitants”  were 
talked  with  and  many  an  unpublished  tale  of 
early  days  run  down.  Questions  the  writer 
would  never  have  thought  of  asking  were 
asked  by  the  boys  with  a  result  that  was  both 
interesting  and  suggestive. 

5.  Old  newspapers,  old  books,  scrap¬ 
books,  family  records  have  provided  valuable 
material  which  no  history  has  ever  recorded. 
When  it  is  known  that  a  man  is  interested  in 
special  lines  the  world  combines  to  aid  him. 
“Unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  be  given.” 
A  scrap-book  compiled  by  an  early  comman¬ 
der  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  a  true  story  of  an 
ancestor  who  swam  across  Lake  Champlain 
just  before  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  the 
personal  records  of  one  who  for  two  years 
was  a  prisoner  on  the  old  prison-ship  Jersey, 
the  diary  of  men  who  participated  in  the  Tea 
Party  at  Greenwich,  N.J.,  in  1775,  the  early 


printed  tales  of  adventures  with  the  pine 

robbers  and  with  the  son  of  Ben  Franklin. 

* 

the  last  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  have 
been  among  the  valuable  gifts  thus  received. 

6.  The  search  is  for  the  true  and  the 
valuable  set  in  that  which  is  interesting  ;  for  the 
informing,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the  inspir¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  stirring  and  unusual,  but  not  foi 
the  improbable.  The  story,  it  is  true,  later  may 
be  read  for  its  own  sake,  but,  even  as  a  story, 
the  historical  tale  has  failed  of  its  highest  pur¬ 
pose  unless  it  arouses  and  stimulates  interest 
in  that  which  lies  beyond  its  borders.  The 
historical  story  should  be  the  connecting, 
though  frequently  missing,  link  between  the 
boy  and  the  history  of  his  own  land.  It  may 
not  develop  a  genius,  but  it  may  do  better 
still,  it  may  arouse  admiration  for  a  true  man. 
It  may  not,  indeed  ought  not  to,  glorify  the 
battlefield ;  but  it  may  assist  in  cultivating 
courage,  devotion  to  ideals,  and,  above  all,  a 
true  estimate  and  proper  valuation  of  what 
his  heritage  as  an  American  is.  In  other 
ways  and  in  different  contests,  by  his  reading 
the  tales  of  his  forefathers’  davs  and  deeds,  he 
may  be  inspired  to  hold  up  those  principles 
which  they  at  cost  of  life  and  limb  so  worthily 
upheld.  “  I,  too,  am  an  American  and  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  country  !  ” 


THE  WAR  OF  1812  SERIES 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 
12mo  Cloth  Illustrated  $1.25  each 

^  ” 

?HE  SEARCH  FOR  ANDREW  FIELD 

THE  BOY  SOLDIERS  OF  1812 

THE  BOY  OFFICERS  OF  1812 

:ecumseh’s  young  braves 

GUARDING  THE  BORDER 

THE  BOYS  WITH  OLD  HICKORY 


pHE  steady  popularity  of  these  stories  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  sales  in  the  past  four  years  have 
een  among  the  largest  since  the  series  was  written. 
)ne  library  in  a  small  town  has  just  ordered  its  third 
omplete  set  within  two  years  —  the  others  literally 
laving  been  “read  to  pieces.”  Repeatedly  within  the 
ast  year  these  books  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  trio 
f  juveniles  most  in  demand  at  the  New  York  libraries, 
everal  causes  have  combined  year  after  year  to  keep 
lese  stories  popular : 

1.  They  have  a  field  to  themselves.  Teachers, 
librarians,  and  others  report  that  they  depend 
largely  upon  the  War  of  1812  Series  because  these 
stories  are  among  the  few  that  have  to  do  with 
what  has  been  aptly  termed,  “  Our  second  War  for 
Independence.” 

2.  They  abound  in  action  as  well  as  in  instruction. 

3.  Their  vitality  is  chiefly  due  to  their  naturalness. 
They  are  stories  that  appeal  to  unchanging  motives. 
The  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  perils 
and  perplexities  of  pioneer  days. 

These  books  are  wholesome,  stirring,  interesting, 
ispiring,  and  instructive. 

Have  your  boys  read  them  ? 


iOthrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SERIES 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 
12mo  Cloth  Illustrated  $1.50  each 


CAMPING  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Or  On  the  Trail  of  the  Early  Discoverers 

THE  HOUSE  BOAT  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Or  Following  Frontenae 

CRUISING  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Or  a  Summer  Vacation  in  Historic  Waters 


HPHE  romance  of  discovery,  the  heroism  of  the  early 
*  missionaries,  the  wars  of  Colonial  and  Revolution¬ 
ary  days,  exciting  adventures  with  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  many  stirring  events  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the 
Civil  War,  have  provided  an  historical  background  for 
this  series  at  once  unique  and  compelling.  The  char¬ 
acters  in  the  books,  however,  belong  to  the  present. 
Their  camps,  races,  cruises,  canoeing,  yachting,  fishing, 
investigations,  readings,  and  adventures  are  so  related 
that  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  held  from  start  to  finish. 


STORIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 

First  and  Second  Series  Illustrated 

$1.00  each 


nPHESE  books  contain  true  and  interesting  stories  of 
1  adventures  in  the  Revolution.  They  are  chapters 
which  no  historian  has  recorded.  Their  popularity  is 
marked. 


Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston 


OUR  OWN  LAND  SERIES 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 
12mo  Cloth  Illustrated  $1.50  each 


FOUR  BOYS  IN  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

How  They  Went  and  What  They  Did 

FOUR  BOYS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  COTTON  . 

Where  They  Went,  What  They  Saw, 

and  What  They  Did 

FOUR  BOYS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Where  They  Went,  What  They  Did, 

and  What  They  Saw 

FOUR  BOYS  AND  A  FORTUNE 

Why  They  Went  to  England,  and 

What  They  Found 

FOUR  BOYS  IN  THE  YOSEMITE 

(FOUR  BOYS  ON  PIKE’S  PEAK 

Where  They  Went,  What  They  Did, 

What  They  Saw 


HE  response  to  FOUR  BOYS  IN  THE  YELLOW- 


]  *  STONE,  the  first  of  the  series,  proved  instantly  and 
conclusively  that  American  boys  and  girls  are  deeply 
interested  in  their  own  country.  Whatever  may  be  the 
advantages  of  travel  abroad,  they  can  never  supplant 
interest  in  one’s  native  land.  History  in  the  making  is 
mot  less  interesting  than  history  made.  There  is  action 
and  a  swing  in  these  stories  that  appeal  strongly,  due, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  author  visited  the 
regions  described  in  the  company  of  boys.  There  is  a 
good  time  for  the  reader  who  follows  the  young  travelers, 
and  an  uninteresting  chapter  is  not  to  be  found.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  marvelous  regions  which  provide 
the  setting  for  these  books  will  keenly  enjoy  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  Four  Boys.  A  vivid  picture  of  these  fa¬ 
mous  places  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  story  will  be 
given  those  who,  as  yet,  have  not  seen  these  wonderful 
scenes  which  have  made  many  emphatically  say,  “See 
America  first.”  Among  recent  adoptions  is  that  by 
Minnesota. 


Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston 


TWO  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  BOOKS 

By  EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 
12mo  Cloth  Illustrated  $1.50  each 


FOR  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 
THE  YOUNG  BLOCKADERS 


HTHE  former  story  is  based  upon  the  stirring  experi- 
encQs  of  two  young  prisoners  who,  after  many  des¬ 
perate  attempts,  escape  from  Camp  Sorghum. 

The  title  of  the  latter  story  almost  defines  itself,  deal¬ 
ing  as  it  does  with  the  adventures  of  two  boys  and  their 
cousin  in  one  of  the  most  important  and  yet,  for  some 
unknown  cause,  one  of  the  most  neglected  phases  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  greatest  civil  war  in  history  is  now  far  enough 
distant  to  enable  a  writer,  without  bitterness  or  prejudice, 
to  portray  its  heroes  and  achievements.  Stirring  as  these 
stories  are,  still  there  is  not  an  adventure  recorded  that 
did  not  actually  occur. 

The  courage  and  devotion  displayed  by  either  side 
ought  not  to  be  unknown  or  forgotten  by  boys  and  girls 
who,  we  hope,  will  never  know  or  revive  the  bitterness 
of  the  tremendous  struggle.  These  books  are  inspiring, 
deeply  interesting,  patriotic,  and  have  led  many  into  a 
love  for  the  reading  of  standard  histories. 


IOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO., 

the  largest  publishers  in  this  country  of  high- 
grade  books  for  young  people,  issue  the  works  by  Dr, 
Tomlinson  that  are  described  in  this  pamphlet . 
These  bocks  may  be  secured  through  any  dealer, 
or  direct  from  the  publisher.  Any  possible  further 
information  twill  be  gladly  furnished,  and  our 
Complete  Catalogue  will  be  promptly  sent  upon 
request, 

LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO., 

93  FEDERAL  STREET ,  BOSTON 


